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ENGLAND AND GERMANY 

There is an expression of colloquial usage in certain parts of 
this country to-wit: "fighting talk," the which is used to desig- 
nate remarks or criticisms made by one individual about an- 
other, and of such a nature as to warrant bellicose actions on 
the part of the person referred to. Such an expression fits 
most appropriately the nature of the language being employed 
in these days in England in regard to Germany and in Ger- 
many in regard to the disciples of John Bull. That this is 
not an original statement the writer is well aware, and yet he 
has not seen, these "fighting talks" outspokenly characterized 
nor the ominous nature of their significance plainly diagnosed. 
Not in the hope of awakening either of the offenders to a 
realization of the recklessness of their remarks, nor yet in the 
hope of contributing anything new to a knowledge of world's 
political situation, but simply with the intention of calling a 
spade a spade and of bringing out into the full glare of publicity 
these really scandalous recriminations, the writer would begin 
this article by bringing to the attention of the reader a few of 
the most characteristic as well as conservative of these utter- 
ances. 

Let us look in the first place in The Contemporary Review, 
for example, which everybody knows to be anything but 'yellow,' 
despite the pitiful attempt to approximate to that color in its 
cover. We find written therein on the six hundred and twenty- 
first page of the May issue, by Dr. Dillon, in his discussion of 
contemporary political affairs, the following: "Germany's far- 
reaching designs, the elaborate means she adopted to realize 
them, and her persistent determination not to be drawn out of 
her course by any ethical or humanitarian considerations, ought 
to have sufficed to dispel an illusion which only a Candide could 
have seriously cherished. Moreover, from time to time, this 
military spirit, toiling and moiling silently and tirelessly, was 
revealed as by a lightning flash at the first and second Hague 
Conferences, during the Morocco crisis, and when the proposal 
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to arrest the growth of armaments was made and rejected." 
Or, again, in the same connection: "To-day the tide seems turn- 
ing. The Balkan crisis has thrown a light on Germany's policy 
and England's danger so dry, and so protracted, that the least 
observant politician can readily take them in. Even the most 
incurious taxpayer is now beginning to realize that it is Ger- 
many who is obliging him to increase his contribution to the 
Exchequer in order to buy more 'Dreadnoughts.' In a year or 
two it may become his duty to add personal service [Italics not 
in the original but they might as well have been], to pecuni- 
ary sacrifice, and Germany will still be the cause. In a word, 
Germany is a military and a predatory State, whose policy is 
not hampered by any set of rules more ethical than that which 
obtains in the camp and on the battlefield. For the primary 
aim of her policy is to seize, whereas that of Great Britain is to 
keep." 

Or let us turn in another direction, to The Graphic, that 
hitherto harmlessly "illustrated weekly." Throughout the last 
three months its pages have been overflowing with illustrations 
of a nature calculated to arouse the ire of the most phlegmatic 
German citizen. For example, the writer remembers seeing in 
one of its April numbers, pictures of the port of Rotterdam, the 
possession of which port was pointed out to be one of the dear- 
est ambitions of the German Empire; and then, in another pic- 
ture, was portrayed a large canal-barge, floating leisurely in 
the harbor of that port, and underneath it was stated that this 
barge was designed by Germans "ostensibly for the conveyance 
of grain ;" the hint being exceedingly clear that the English had 
best awaken to the fact that those same barges were meant for 
the transportation of troops on their way to invade England by 
way of Rotterdam. 

Or, again, we see a typical piece of scaremongers' business 
in The Graphic for May 22nd, in which is pictured an airship 
hovering over the house of an honest Britisher like some fell 
demon of the night, awaiting a moment to annihiliate the un- 
protected citizen; and on the opposite page we see a map of the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, and upon 
it is indicated by a line the supposed course of voyages of this 
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mysterious nightly visitant. Throughout this description, be- 
tween the lines, is clearly seen the suspicion that this aerial ma- 
chine is of German origin, and is visiting under the cover of 
darkness the coasts of perfidious Albion in order to spy out 
the land. 

One could multiply illustrations of this nature. In the 
Nineteenth Century, again a conservative paper, we find an 
article, written with a disquieting intent, entitled "What every 
German knows." In the Spectator, once again, one reads 
from week to week, fearful anticipations of a coming conflict. 
The Guardian, too, with all ecclesiastical sobriety, assumes 
now and then the role of interpreter of German ambitions and 
with gentle irony reveals anticipations of trouble ahead. 

If the reader is acquainted with English periodicals, he will 
see that the writer has referred only to those which take "quiet- 
ness and confidence' ' for their watchword. If he were to refer 
to the six-penny novels or the ha'-penny journals or the penny 
dreadfuls, or even the papers of more dignified ambitions, he 
could put before you a whirlwind of warlike remarks made here 
and there by Englishmen, and indicating their hatred and fear 
of Germany; and leaving, not incidentally, but one possible con- 
clusion to be drawn: that guerre a Voutrance is to their per- 
turbed minds the only conceivable outcome of the present 
situation. 

One last sign of the times: the play, "An Englishman's 
Home," in which the coming war is the theme. The enthusi- 
asm and commotion aroused by this play — the editorials in the 
leading London papers — the crowds besieging the box office in 
order to obtain seats — the numerous travelling companies going 
throughout the provinces and meeting everywhere with unpre- 
cedented expressions of approval — the sending of this play to 
Germany and its being hissed off the stage in Berlin — all these 
expressions of approval and interest indicate with an accent 
comprehensible even to the deaf and dumb that the Britons, 
high and low, rich and poor, are occupied with thoughts of the 
possibilities if not advisibility of a German war. 

What is at the bottom of all this rumbling and thundering, 
these dread expectations of a coming conflict ? Ex nihilo nihil 
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fit; smoke indicates fire somewhere. Where is the "fit" and 
where is the fire ? And to answer this question one need not 
be a student of history; one need only have a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the story of the last fifty years of the life of the 
German nation. 

The bastard, Edmund, in "Lear," cursing his ill fortunes, 
his inability to inherit, remarks, 

" Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 
For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother ? " 

By the which question he means to ask, Why should an accident 
of time deprive him of an inheritance ? Carefully setting aside 
all suspicions that one would call Germany a bastard, we should 
none the less say that her whole trouble has resulted from an 
accident of time — a being born at the wrong moment. There 
she lies straddling the map of Europe; her sixty millions of in^ 
habitants occupying the best inheritance of western civilization ; 
rich in temperament and traditions; burning with ambition; 
wonderful in power; unlimited in potentialities, and yet, by 
reason of the lateness of her birth, tied and bound; without 
colonial possessions; without an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion or an object for her imperial expectations. How pitiful! 
how ironical! For while England was so conditioned that she 
could send out her ships to the East and the West and plant her 
flags at such intervals that the sun would strike them with 
slanting rays, Germany was so engrossed with internecine 
troubles, so confused at home, that she was unable to reach out 
beyond the North Sea to send out armed missionaries to the 
Orient. And again, with fateful anticipation of the require- 
ments of the future, England many decades ago, provided herself 
with an incomparable navy, while Germany, little dreaming that 
ships could ever be more valuable than regiments, rolled up her 
national debt in the creation of an army — until we can almost 
hear that great nation now complaining : 
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" Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity (or cupidity) of nations to deprive me ? 
For that I am some twelve to fourteen decades 
Lag of a colony" 

And so, to be brief, we have the following portentous condi- 
tions: (1) Germany needs colonies; needs lands beyond the sea 
in which to plant her quickly accumulating surplus population; 
and again, nations are like individuals, and just as a great man 
must have an audience, must have disciples to whom he can 
teach his theory of the world, so must a great nation have an 
audience, a group of colonies, upon whom it may graft its inter- 
pretation of life, political and social. For why build up a 
great nation ? Why shed the blood of citizens ? Why bring to 
birth a great political system with all of its ideals and desires 
and opinions, unless it be that those ideals and desires may be 
carried elsewhere, and not grow stale and die for want of mis- 
sionary opportunities ? The ability to exist and persist depends 
for nations, as well as for the Christian religion, upon the pos- 
session and prosecution of missionary opportunities and en- 
deavors. (2) Modern knowledge tells us that a navy is the sine 
qua non of national greatness, and until the past five years 
England has possessed a great navy and Germany virtually 
none. (3) The first two facts refer to Germany's predicament; 
this third one to England's. Accustomed to undisputed control 
of the seas, which has been the result, not of competition, but 
of the indifference of other nations, England's supremacy is 
now being disputed. Nations are becoming different. America 
and Japan and Germany have been awakened by Captain Mahan 
and others and are building ships with prodigious energy. The 
"two-power" standard has become impossible for England any 
longer ; aye, worse, it is questionable whether her bank account 
will much longer enable her to maintain a one-power standard — 
whether she can provide the wherewithal to build as many 
battleships as America or more battleships than Germany. 

Now show me a man who has been accustomed for long years 
to unquestioned supremacy in physical strength or in academic 
position, and whose supremacy becomes suddenly challenged ; 
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show me such a man and tell me that he does not resent his loss 
of precedence and position, and you will show me a man who is 
not inoculated with the ordinary germs of human nature. Even 
so England and Englishmen, being made of man-stuff, are sub- 
ject to this trait of human nature and see with shame and 
rage their primacy upon the seas weakening; and who that is 
human can blame them ? But with all due respect to the "hearts 
of oak," one must be honest and say that the excitement of the 
hour is not so justifiable as they persuade themselves that it is, 
but is nothing more or less than the result of jealousy, pride, 
arrogance, conceit. For England (it is written on their very 
leaden skies) resents the very idea of the long-despised Germany 
having a navy equal to hers. And even if we left out of consid- 
eration the colonial problem, and if Germany possessed as many 
dependencies as England, the writer ventures to assert that, 
mutatis mutandis, England would none the less seethe with ex- 
citement at the idea of a near neighbor's sudden desire to 
equal her in sea power. And so the determination of Germany 
to build warships ("for the protection of her commerce" as 
the English newspapers sarcastically put it) is, so far as the 
English nation is concerned, the root of their trouble. Eng- 
land is afire with indignation and jealousy because, forsooth, 
Germany has suddenly begun to burn with ambitions of the 
ocean. Each 'Dreadnought' projected in Germany is taken as a 
national insult, however harmless may be the intentions of its 
builders (though the writer, to tell the truth again, would 
hardly believe that the intentions are altogether harmless de- 
spite the protestations of our Berlin friends). 

And then there are one or two matters at stake. It is the 
fear of the English lest Princess Julianna of Orange and Nassau 
(long may she live) should not survive the perils of infancy, and 
Prince Wilhelm Ernst should come to the palace in the Hague 
with all his trunks and household goods, there to remain a subject 
of the German Empire ; or lest Denmark should be absorbed as 
were Schleswig and Holstein not over-long ago — and the ties 
of blood bring Copenhagen and London very close together; or 
lest, in order to enable her the more easily to control Hungary 
and the more recently "acquired" Servia and Herzegovina, 
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Austria should make more formal and binding her alliance with 
Germany, and the power of the Kaiser should stretch from 
Hamburg to Triest. 

One could go on almost indefinitely pointing out the possi- 
bilities of German expansion — expansion whereby its posses- 
sions of sea ports and naval bases would be increased, and 
thereby directly challenge England's position. But all of this 
is unnecessary, for surely we have shown enough to explain the 
present excitement and the profusion of "fighting talk." * 

Now let us go a step further and remind the reader of the days 
of 1869 and '70; those days in which a similar relation existed 
between Germany and France, and which resulted in a fearful 
war. For what were the fundamental causes of that national 
feud? Were they not the existence of conditions strangely like 
those now prevailing? 

Turn, for example, to any history you please and read the por- 
tion allotted to the origin of the Franco-Prussian War. I have 
before me a republished article from The Times of 1870 in which 
I read as follows: "Nor had signs of the coming rupture been 
wanting in the immense armaments of France and Prussia, in 
the reorganization of the French military system, in the affair 
of Luxemburg in 1867, in the irritable jealousy displayed by 
France with reference to the treaty of Prague, in the tone of the 
press of both nations, not obscurely hinting that acquisitions on 
the Rhine were to be the prize of an impending struggle, of the 
feverish disquiet and suspense of the continent during the last 
four years. ' ' Paraphrase the language and apply it to the pres- 
ent situation and it would read: "Nor had signs of a coming 
rupture been wanting in the immense naval armaments of Eng- 
land and Germany, in the reorganization of the German naval 
system, in the affair of Morocco or Servia, in the irritable jeal- 
ousy displayed by England, in the tone of the press of both na- 

'The writer would refer those interested in the subject to the large 
number of sensational novels which have been published in Germany dur- 
ing the past five or six years ; novels which have dealt with an hypothetical 
war between England and Germany, and which have been written in Chau- 
vinistic spirit, aiming at an arousal of the people's hatred against England, 
and pointing out with calm assurance, the unquestioned ability of Germany 
to demolish England's armaments and wipe her off the map. 
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tions, not obscurely hinting that the control of the North Sea 
were to be the prize of the coming struggle, of the feverish dis- 
quiet and suspense of the last four years." 

Are we alarmists ? And have times so changed that what was 
dangerous in 1869 is no longer dangerous in 1909? Have the 
last forty years changed human nature ? Perhaps so. Perhaps 
England will be content to see Germany equal her in naval 
strength, or perhaps Germany will be willing to desist in her at- 
tempt to turn out an armada of 'Dreadnoughts.' But one thing 
we can be very sure of at all events ; unless England and Ger- 
many, both of them or one of them, change their present atti- 
tude and cease to look upon the world problem as they are now 
looking at it; unless, I say, one of them, or both, desist from 
their present activities, war will come, and one of two causes 
will bring this about; either the patience of the people will be 
exhausted and some little affair like the Ems affair will precipi- 
tate matters ; or else the financial impossibility of maintaining 
the present race in naval construction will drive one or the other 
party into a determination to have it all out at once. But let us 
look at one other aspect in which the present situation resembles 
that of four decades ago. At that time there were two con- 
trolling conditions: the German determination to attain national 
unity and the French determination, so widely popularized by 
Thiers, to retain a monopoly of national greatness and preemi- 
nence. So long as the French imagined that a great German 
Empire would be incompatible with their own greatness, just so 
long was it impossible for them to see Prussia push its imperial 
designs. Is not the situation of to-day curiously like that ? Is 
it not a question that so long as England imagines that she 
must maintain a monopoly of the sea, just so long will she be 
unable to retain her equanimity while the German shipyards at 
Stettin and Kiel are working night and day ? To put it all in 
one word, it is a question of pride. 

Of course, the only difference in the situations under com- 
parison is the fact that in the one case there were two nations 
separated by a river only, and in this case they are separated by 
the turbulent North Sea. But who can say that England's iso- 
lation means what it meant before the invention of turbines 
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and bilge-keels, and airships and wireless telegraphies and sub- 
marines and 'Dreadnoughts?' We are reminded that England's 
isolation might not have been so great an asset a hundred years 
ago had the great emperor been enough of a gambler to risk put- 
ting his money into the kind of a machine that Fulton wanted 
him to build. 

And so the writer is compelled to believe that, under the 
present conditions, a war is inevitable. Human patience is not 
inexhaustible even in the case of those who live on the Thames 
or on the Spree, nor are the bank accounts of Europe inexhaust- 
ible. Well then, what will be the end of it all ? The role of 
prophet is an impossible one, and yet Lord Roberts prophesies 
loudly that unless England mend her military ways she will find 
herself where France was some forty years ago. But for those 
who love the old country and believe that England represents a 
higher type of civilization than Germany, the hopeful fact is 
this : she has not made herself unpopular as did the third Napo- 
leon with all of his pomposities, -not to add assininities. Eng- 
land's friends are to-day England's safety and she would not 
find herself isolated and alone as did France in a similar situ- 
ation. Whether France and Russia and Japan would come to 
her assistance is, of course, very questionable, but there are 
ways and means, and the existence of such sympathy as would 
be expressed on all sides for the English cause is an asset with 
which Germany cannot afford to trifle. In fact, if there is any 
isolation, Germany is the unfortunate possessor thereof, for her 
bondslave, the Hapsburg monarch, is, in the last resort not 
such a valuable ally as France could be to England. And so in 
computing the chances for the future one has to deal with the 
whole gamut of European armories, and the writer is bold en- 
ough to believe that before a peace were made Germany would 
have to reckon with the hatred which she has brought down 
upon her own head by her policy of the past ten years. 



